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PREFACE. 



•»• 



This brief Memoir of my late Father was prepared for the 
"American Biography" of distinguished Physicians and 
Surgeons of the United States, in the nineteenth century. 
It is published in the first volume, just issued from the press 
of Philadelphia, edited by Professor Gross, of Jefferson Col- 
lege. Tlie publishers have furnished me with a few copies 
(in sheets) for distribution among my friends. 

Doctor Hosack's valuable ^Manuscripts, and extended 
con*espondence at home and abroad, as well as the great 
interest taken by him in most of our public institutions and 
literary societies, with which he was intimately connected, 
call for a more elaborate history of his life and character ; it 
is, therefore, if possible, my intention at some future period 
to assume that task, and offer to the public a work, which, 
I believe, cannot fail to be interesting to the profession 
generally, and acceptable to his friends. 



DAYID HOSACK. 

1769-1835. 

When Wilkie was in the Escurial looking at Titian's famous 
picture of " The Last Supper" in the Refectory, an old Jero- 
nomite said to him, ^^I have sat daily in sight of that pic- 
ture for now nearly threescore years. During that time my 
companions have dropped off one after another ; all who were 
my seniors ; all who were my contemporaries, with many or 
most of those who were younger than myself. More than one 
generation has passed away, and there the figures in the pic- 
ture have remained unchanged. I look at them till I some- 
times think that they are the realities and we but the shadow." 

Biography, in like manner, saves from the wreck of time 
those whose good deeds live after them. It serves as an ex- 
ample to others, by holding up to view such characters as are 
worthy of imitation ; and thus, like the portrait of the artist, 
they become the substance, while the shadows of the living 
multitude are passing in review before them. While history, 
on the other hand, furnishes a record of circumstances and 
events, it at the same time creates a desire for a further ac- 
quaintance with the individual who has occupied so conspicuous 
a position in them, and who has, either by his talents or efforts, 
thus been elevated to a high rank among his fellow-men. Bio- 
graphy may therefore properly be considered as a part of his- 
tory and as inseparably connected with it ; hence, the lives of 
distinguished men, in whatever profession or situation they may 
be found, become doubly interesting. Of the three learned 
professions, divinity, law, and physic, none contribute more to 
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the amelioration of man than that of Medical Science. The 
character of a learned and good physician is always deserving 
of the most profound attention and admiration. Such we con- 
ceive to be that of the eminent individual, the subject of the 
following memoir. 

David Hosack was born on the 31st of August, 1769, in the 
^ house of his grandfather. No. 44 Frankfort Street, in the city of 
New York. His parents were Alexander Hosack and Jane 
Arden. They were married on the 1st April, 1768, in the 
city of New York. They had seven children, of whom David 
was the eldest. Hi^ father, Alexander Hosack, was a native of 
the town of Elgin, Murrayshire, Scotland, and was born the 29th 
of August, 1736. In 1768, at the age of twenty-one, he served 
as an oflScer in the artillery under General Sir Jeffrey Amherst, 
with whom he embarked for this country, and was at the re- 
taking of Louisburgh, and prided himself upon being at the 
first cross of bayonets in America, on which occasion he was 
wounded. Jane, his wife, the daughter of Francis Arden, was 
born on the 2d of March, 1743. Her father's family came 
from England, that of her mother from France ; being com- 
pelled to leave their native country by the persecutions which 
followed the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

The subject of this memoir, after receiving the ordinary 
education of childhood, about 1783 and 1784 entered as a pupil 
of the Rev. Dr. Alexander McWhorter, of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, at whose academy he remained until 1785, attending to the 
Latin tongue, geography, arithmetic, and other studies. Under 
Dr. McWhorter he also commenced the study of Greek ; but 
as Dr. Peter Wilson, of Hackensack, was more distinguished 
\< as a teacher of that language, he was enrolled in his academy. 

In 1786, he entered as a freshman in Columbia College, 
New York, where he remained until he advanced half-way 
through the junior year. He availed himself, in the meantime, 
of a private teacher, spending an hour of each afternoon in 
reading the classics under the direction of James Hardie, a 
graduate of Marischal College, Aberdeen, and well known as 
an eminent teacher. He also found leisure during the same 
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period to give a portion of his attention to the French language, 
in association with a few of his fellow-students, among whom 
were the late Rev. Dr. John Mason, De Witt Clinton, John 
Randolph, Chancellor Jones, and others. While a pupil in Co- 
lumbia College he received three testimonials, one of which was 
for public speaking. 

Finding his time not fully occupied in the commencement of 
the junior year, he resolved upon the study of medicine, and 
accordingly, in May, 1788, entered as a private pupil with the 
late Dr. Richard Bayley, an eminent surgeon in New York. 
He had scarcely begun his studies before the celebrated " Doc- 
tor's Mob" occurred, which threatened serious results to those 
concerned ; it arose in consequence of the imprudence of some 
of the students carelessly pursuing dissection in the building 
upon the site since occupied as the New York Hospital. This 
mob caused many of the professors to absent themselves from 
the city, and others to seek shelter in the city jail. Mr. Hosack, 
with the rest of the students interested, learning that the mob 
had seized upon and demolished the anatomical preparations 
found in the lecture-room above referred to, repaired imme- 
diately to Columbia College, with the view of saving such spe- 
cimens as were to be found in that institution. Before reaching 
the college, however, and when on his way in Park Place, he 
was knocked down by a stone striking him on the head ; he 
would, in all probability, have been killed, had it not been for 
the protection he received from a neighbor of his father, Mr. 
Mount, who was passing at the time, and took care of him ; he 
never saw that gentleman afterwards without feeling and ex- 
pressing his gratitude to him for his kindness. 

In the autumn of 1788, being ambitious of completing his 
collegiate course, preparatory to receiving his degree of medi- 
cine, he removed to Princeton, New Jersey. Quoting from 
memoranda which he has left for the benefit of his children, he 
Bays : 

" After being examined with the students of the college then 
entering into their senior year, I was admitted into the senior 
class, and was graduated Bachelor of Arts in the autumn of 
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the succeeding year, that is, 1789. My great inducement for 
removing to Princeton was my desire ta complete my course of 
collegiate studies as soon as possible, in order to devote my 
exclusive attention to medicine, to which I had now become 
ardently attached, and that I might also have the benefit of 
attending the valuable lectures on Moral Philosophy and Elocu- 
tion delivered by the learned president of that college, the Rev. 
Dr. Witherspoon ; those of Belles-Lettres and Composition, by 
the vice-president, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Stanhope Smith ; and 
the instruction in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, by the 
celebrated mathematician, Dr. Walter Minto, all of which pre- 
sented attractions which I could not resist. Having finished 
my course at Princeton, I returned to New York, and resumed 
my favorite medical studies, to which I now gave my undivided 
attention, availing myself of every advantage which the city at 
that time presented. I attended the lectures on Anatomy and 
Physiology, delivered by Dr. Wright Post ; those on Chemistry 
and Practice of Physic, by Dr. Nicholas Romayne ; and the 
valuable course on Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and 
Children, by Dr. Bard. I also attended the practice of physic 
and surgery at the almshouse, which then ofiered the only 
means of clinical instruction in this city ; they were, however, 
very ample, the house being daily visited by Dr. Post, Dr. Wil- 
liam Moore, Dr. Romayne, and Dr. Benjamin Kissam. In the 
autumn o£ the year 1790, being desirous of obtaining all the 
advantages of instruction which the United States at that time 
afibrded, I proceeded to Philadelphia, the medical school of 
which had already acquired great celebrity from the learning of 
its professors, especially Drs. Shippen, Rush, Kuhn, Wistar, 
and Barton. At that time a division already existed among 
the Faculty, which led to the institution of a medical college as 
a rival school to that connected with the University, and not a 
little contributed to the benefit of both, and the ultimate ad- 
vancement of the science of medicine in Philadelphia. I 
entered as a regular pupil, and attended all the courses of 
lectures delivered during the winter in the University. I also 
attended those delivered on the Theory and Practice of Physic 
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by Dr. Rush, then a professor in the College of Philadelphia, 
as well as his clinical instructions in the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
In the summer of the succeeding year, after the usual private 
and public examination, I was admitted to the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania, upon which 
occasion I duly defended an inaugural' dissertation on Cholera 
Morbus, in which I endeavored to illustrate the doctrine of Dr. 
Kuhn on that subject, that an acid in the primae viae, chiefly 
the effect of the use of ascessants, was the most usual proxi- 
mate cause of that disease. Upon that subject my views have 
been materially changed since that period." 

After receiving the degree of Doctor of Medicine, Dr. Hosack 
returned to Princeton, and married Miss Catharine Warner, a 
lady of great worth, to whom he had become attached while 
pursuing his collegiate studies. "Marriage," says Leibnitz, 
" is a good thing, but a wise man ought to consider of it all his 
life." His marrying at that early age might, perhaps, be con- 
sidered indiscreet on his part, as he was without the means of 
supporting a family ; it doubtless, however, proved an incentive 
to exertion. Soon after, by the advice of Dr. Rush and others 
whom he consulted, he removed, in the autumn of the same 
year, to Alexandria, in Virginia, which he then believed would, 
at some future day, be the capital of the United States. He 
took with him letters of introduction from Dr. Witherspoon and 
Dr. Smith, the president and vice-president of his Alma Mater, 
Princeton College, as well as from his friends and preceptors 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

He soon acquired a considerable practice ; it, however, 
proved insufficient for his wants. Being dissatisfied after a 
year's experience, and desirous of residing near his family, he 
returned to New York in 1792, a step which ultimately proved 
very judicious. Upon commencing the practice of his profes- 
sion at this time, he felt the necessity, and perceived the im- 
portance of a European education, and, as he says, " observing 
the distinction which our citizens at that time made between 
those physicians who had been educated at home, and those 
who had had additional instruction from the Universities of 
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Europe, and knowing how little property I had reason to ex- 
pect from my parents, I found that my chief dependence was 
upon my own industry and unceasing attention to the profession 
I had chosen as the means of my subsistence : my ambition to 
excel in my profession, did not suffer me to remain insensible 
under such distinction.* Although it was painful for me to 
think of leaving my family, consisting then of a wife and child, 
I accordingly suggested to my father the propriety of my 
making a visit to Europe, and of attending the medical schools 
of Edinburgh and London. He at once, with his characteristic 
liberality, acquiesced in my views and wishes. In August, 
1792, leaving my family to the care of my parents, I took 
passage for Liverpool. The day after my arrival there, I called 
upon Mr. William Renwick, the father of Professor Renwick, 
of New York, to whom I had letters of introduction ; he kindly 
insisted upon my removal to his house, to remain with his family 
during my stay in Liverpool. Mr. Renwick introduced me to 
many of his friends in that town ; among these were the late 
Dr. William Currie, Dr. Brendrith, Dr. Thomas Renwick, and 
others, from whom I received many kind attentions. At the 
house of Dr. Brendrith I passed an evening in the society of 
some of the choicest spirits, who at that time distinguished the 
town of Liverpool, and who were assembled to meet the Ayr- 
shire poet Burns, then on a visit there, and already becoming 
distinguished for his enchanting verse. After supper, the toddy 
passing freely round, he gratified us by singing one of his own 
songs. I was then but little aware of the fame that awaited 
him, and the distinction that his name has since acquired. 
From Liverpool I proceeded to Edinburgh, where I arrived in 
time to attend the medical lectures of the University of that 
city. I attended not only the lectures delivered by Dr. Monro 
on Anatomy, Dr. Black on Chemistry, Dr. Gregory on the 
Practice of Physic, Dr. Duncan on Institutes, Dr. Home on 
Materia Medica, Dr. Alexander Hamilton, and his son Dr. 
James Hamilton, the present Professor of Midwifery; but I 
also attended the Demonstrations in Anatomy by Andrew Fyfe, 
the practice of the Infirmary and the clinical lectures delivered 
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during that winter in this institution by Dr. Duncan, Dr. Gre- 
gory, Dr. Home, and Dr. James Hamilton, afterwards the 
author of the celebrated work on purgatives. I also enjoyed, 
in addition to the advantages I received from the Professors' 
public courses of lectures, the benefit of much private inter- 
course with them and their families, especially those of Drs. 
Duncan, Gregory, and Alexander Hamilton. At the table of 
Dr. Gregory, I had the gratification frequently of meeting 
many of the distinguished literati of Edinburgh ; among these 
were Dr. Greenfield, the colleague of the Rev. Dr. Blair, and 
for some time the reputed author of the Waverley Novels, Dr. 
Eotherham, Professor Rutherford, and other gentlemen of dis- 
tinction. Upon one occasion I had also the pleasure of meet- 
ing at dinner, at the house of Dr. Gregory, two of his sisters, 
who were then making an annual visit to their brother : these 
were the ladies to whom their father. Dr. John Gregory, had 
y^" addressed his memorable * Legacy to his Daughters.' " 

In addition to the foregoing interesting characters mentioned 
here, many others might be cited from whom Dr. Hosack re- 
ceived every kindness and attention, such as Dr. Charles Stew- 
art, a distinguished physician of Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr. 
Erskine, of Lauristan, and Henry Mackenzie, the author of the 
" Man of Feeling," at whose table he was frequently a guest. 
He then continues his remarks. Speaking of the learned 
divines, perhaps the most learned of any age, he says : " I re- 
gularly attended church, sometimes hearing sermons from Prin- 
cipal Robertson, at other times from Dr. Erskine, Sir Henry 
Moncrieff, of Wellwood, and occasionally from Dr. Blair. Dr. 
Robertson's discourses were distinguished for the valuable in- 
struction they conveyed, and the dignified style and manner in 
which they were delivered. Dr. Erskine was remarkable for 
the piety and Christian fervor which pervaded his sermons, and 
in which they exhibited great resemblance to those published 
by his relatives of the same name. The most eloquent and 
animated preacher of Edinburgh was Sir Harry Moncrieff, 
whose discourses were attractive, and were always listened to 
with the utmost attention by a crowded audience, while those 
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of the celebrated Dr. Blair, though sanctioned by the presence 
of the town council of Edinburgh, with their Provost at their 
head, who always attended as a body with their insignia of 
office, and accompanied him to his church every Sabbath, in a 
regularly formed procession, were not remarkable for any in- 
terest except as beautiful moral essays. But these even were 
delivered in a dull, monotonous, prosing manner, as if the 
speaker himself were scarcely conscious of the merits of the 
admirable discourses he was pronouncing ; totally forgetful of 
the 'si vis meflere^ and other lessons so happily inculcated in 
his lectures on rhetoric, and so practically illustrated in his 
valuable papers contained in the * Royal Edinburgh Trans- 
actions/ " 

The following memorandum of the daily disposal of his time, 
shows the nature and incessant occupation of his mind during 
the fall and winter he spent in Edinburgh : 



Duncan^s Institutes, 




at 8 


£k.*aL» 


Gregory's Practice, 




. from 9 to 10 
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Black's Chemistry, 




" 10 « 11 
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Home's Materia Medica, 




" 11 " 12 
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Infirmary, . . . 




" 12 « 1 
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Monro's Anatomy, 




" 1 « 3 


P.M. 


Hamilton's Midwifery, . 




. « 3 " 4 


u 


Clinical Lectures, . 




. " 6 " 7 


(( 


Fyfe's Demonstrations, in the even 


ing. 


. " 7 " 8 


ii 



In the spring of 1793, while in Scotland, he made a short 
tour to the north as far as Elgin, the birthplace of his father, 
and there met several of his relations, two uncles, &c., by 
whom he was introduced to the Brodies, of Brodie House, from 
whom he received the greatest kindness and attention. He 
remained under their roof for a fortnight, and was introduced 
to Mrs. Grant, of Seabank, the well-known authoress, the late 
Duke and Duchess of Gordon, and the Marquis of Huntley. 
On his way to Elgin he passed a few days at Aberdeen, to 
deliver letters of introduction given him by Dr. Gregory to 
three distinguished persons residing there. Dr. Beattie, of 
Aberdeen, writer of " The Minstrel," the Rev. Dr. Campbell, 
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and the Rev. Skeene Keith, of Keith Hall. In his Memo- 
randa, he says : " I can never forget my first visit to the 
amiable and excellent Dr. Beattie, and the hospitality with 
which I was received." He was introduced by Dr. Beattie to 
his neighbor, Baillie Shepherd, and the celebrated Dr. Camp- 
bell, author of the " Essays on Rhetoric," and still more 
distinguished for his great work on the Gospels, and his 
" Observations on Miracles," written in reply to David Hume, 
and the only work of the numerous replies to his writings 
which he considered as possessing great merit. Dr. Beattie's 
excellent " Essay on the Immutability of Truth" notwithstand- 
ing. After his return to Edinburgh, he proceeded to London, 
where he entered as a pupil of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
under Sir James Earle, the son-in-law and successor to the 
celebrated John Hunter, whose death took place at this time, 
and whose funeral he had the gratification of attending. He 
also frequently visited other hospitals, when any important 
surgical operations were performed, surgery being the favorite 
subject of his pursuit; he nevertheless did not neglect the 
collateral branches of medical science, as will be seen by his 
own statement: " Having," as he says, "upon one occasion — 
while walking in the garden of 41m Professor Hamilton, at 
Blandford, in the neighborhood of Edinburgh, — ^been very much 
mortified by my ignorance of botany, with which his other 
guests were familiarly conversant, I had resolved at that time, 
whenever an opportunity might offer, to acquire a knowledge 
of that department of science. Such an opportunity was now 
presented, and I eagerly availed myself of it. The late Mr. 
William Curtis, author of the * Flora Londinensis,' had at 
that time just completed his botanic garden at Brompton, 
which was arranged in such manner as to render it most in- 
structive to those desirous of becoming acquainted with this 
ornamental and useful branch of a medical education. Al- 
though Mr. Curtis had for some time ceased to give lectures 
on botany, he very kindly undertook, at my solicitation, to 
instruct me in the elements of botanical science. For this 
purpose I visited the botanical garden daily throughout the 
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summer, spending several hours in examining the various ge- 
nera and species to be found in that establishment. I also had 
the benefit, once a week, of accompanying him in an excursion 
to the different parts of the country in the vicinity of London, 
Dr. William Babington, Dr. Thornton, Dr. now Sir Smith 
Gibbs, Dr. Hunter of New York, the Hon. Mr. Greville, and 
myself, composed the class in these instructive botanical excur- 
sions, in the summer of 1793. 

" By Mr. Dickson, of Oovent Garden, the celebrated cryp- 
togamist, the * maximua in minimis^' as Mr. Curtis has very 
properly and facetiously denominated him, I was also initiated 
into the secrets of the cryptogamic class of plants. 

" In the spring of 1794, I also attended the public lectures 
of botany delivered by the president of the Linnaean Society, 
Dr., now Sir James Edward Smith ; and by the kindness of the 
same gentleman, I had access to the Linnaean Herbarium."^ I 
spent several hours daily for four months examining the various 
genera, and the most important species contained in that ex- 
tensive collection. Notwithstanding my attention to botany, I 
was not unmindful of the other departments of medicine. 

" During my residence in London, the winters of 1793-4, 
I devoted myself to anatomical dissections, under the direction 
of that very distinguished teacher of anatomy and surgery, Dr. 
Andrew Marshall, of Flavel's Inn, Holborne; to chemistry, 
practice, and materia medica, under Dr. George Pearson, of 
Leicester Square ; to mineralogy, as taught by Schmeisser. At 
the same time, I daily visited the hospitals, and attended the 
various surgical operations which were performed during that 
period. I also frequently visited the Leverian Museum, having 
taken a ticket, which gave me the privilege of seeing and 
examining the precious collection of objects in natural history 
contained in that valuable establishment. 

" In the course of that winter, by the advice of my friends, 

* The acquaintance thus begun with this distinguished botanist, Sir James 
Edward Smith, warmed into an affectionate friendship, which, judging from 
his letters to my father, now in my possession, continued uninterrupted 
daring their lifetime. 
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Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Marshall, Dr. George Pearson, Dr. 
Robertson, of the 42d, and Dr. Wilson, to whose examination I 
previously submitted the manuscript, which I communicated to 
the Royal Society of London my Observations on Vision, pub- 
lished in the Transactions of that year, 1794,* and for which, 
after due examination by a committee, and a report to the 
Society, I received the thanks of that body." 

In the midst of such diligent application and study, it is not 
surprising that he should, as a young man, have sought recre- 
ation in the various amusements of London. Having been 
initiated in the excellencies of the drama while in Edinburgh, 
he says : " I was prepared to enjoy the superior and more 
numerous attractions of London, in the succeeding years of 
1793-4, a period when the stage displayed a constellation of 
talent that has never been exceeded, if it has ever been 
equalled. 

"John Kemble, and, if possible, his more extraordinary 
sister, Mrs. Siddons, Mr. and Mrs. Pope, Miss Farren, since 
Countess of Derby ; Mrs. Eden, Mrs. Jordan, Miss De Gamp, 
afterwards the wife of Charles Kemble ; John Palmer, Parsons, 
Quick, Holman, King, Bannister, Munden, Suett, Faucett, and 
Irish Johnstone, afforded to the friends of the drama a gratifi- 
cation never to be forgotten ; while in song and at the opera, 
Madame Mara, and Billington, Banti, Mrs. Crouch, Signora 
Storace, Incledon, Kelly, and others, fascinated the lovers of 
music with their most exquisite performances." These delight- 
ful amusements, however, alluring as they were, did not divert 
him from the more important objects of his visit to Europe. 

In 1794 he returned to New York in the ship Mohawk, after 
a passage of fifty-three days. Among his fellow-passengers 
were Mr. Thomas Law, brother of the late Lord EUenborough, 
Mr. Daniel McKinnon, author of " Travels in the West Indies," 
And Mr. Hunter, late Senator of the United States from Rhode 
Island. During the voyage, typhus fever made its appearance, 
and became very general, particularly among the steerage pas- 

* See ^* Philosophical Transactions," 
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sengers. Dr. Hosack being the only physician on board, was 
called upon to exercise his professional skill in the treatment of 
them, in which he was singularly successful, jfet losing a soli- 
tary case. His services were duly appreciated by all, as was 
evinced by the unsolicited vote of thanks published in the daily 
papers. 

From this date commences his professional pareer in the city . 
of New York, previously to which, however, I must take occa- 
sion to recur to the time devoted to his education. It will be 
seen that throughout his preliminary studies, as well as during 
the time devoted to the study of medicine, he, at an early age, 
evinced an ardor and persevering industry in the pursuit of 
knowledge which characterized him through life, and by which 
he doubtless was enabled to arrive at that enviable rank in his 
profession, so gratifying to his ambition, and to which but few 
attain. On one occasion, in conversation with his children, pro- 
bably with a view to encourage them to further action, he re- 
marked that he was himself naturally very dull when at 
school, so much so that it was only by diligent application 
and labor he was enabled to accomplish his ordinary tasks. By 
the record made by himself, it will have been perceived that in 
enlarging the area of his studies, the suggestions always came 
from himself, the reverse of the general rule, as parents usually 
are obliged to urge upon their children the necessity, and to 
point out to them the advantages of education in early life. The 
devotedness to his studies, and the full occupation of his time, 
served also another purpose, that of diverting his mind from 
gloomy reflections, to which, in his youth, he was much inclined. 

We shall now return to that period from which we date the 
commencement of his professional career in the city of New 
York. He was encouraged by his success ; experiencing the 
benefit growing out of an intimacy formed with his fellow-pas- 
senger Mr. Law, who, upon his arrival in this country, took 
pleasure in introducing him to most of his acquaintances, among 
whom were General Hamilton and Colonel Burr. The favor- 
able impression he made upon the minds of these distinguished 
persons induced them to adopt him as their family physician. 
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His receipt from his first year's practice, together with that de- 
rived from four private pupils, amounted to about fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, which enabled him to support his family, consist- 
ing at that time of himself and wife ; his only child, a son, 
having died during his absence. 

In 1795 he was honored by being appointed to the Profes- 
sorship of Botany in Columbia College, upon the duties of which 
he immediately entered. At the termination of the course he 
published a Syllabus of his lectures, afterwards inserted in his 
" Medical Essays." In the autumn of 1795, the yellow fever 
made its appearance in the city of New York, and was pecu- 
liarly malignant and fatal, afibrding ample opportunity to young 
medical men to distinguish themselves. 

At this time he attracted the notice of Dr. Samuel Bard, 
an eminent physician of New York, who, forming a strong 
friendship for him, and with due appreciation of his talents, 
was induced to place him in charge of his practice during a 
short visit to the country. Upon his return to the city, grati- 
fied by his assiduity and attention to his patients. Dr. Bard pro- 
posed a connection with him in business preparatory to his re- 
tiring from the profession, which he did after the lapse of three 
or four years, leaving Dr. Hosack in the enjoyment of an ex- 
tensive and profitable practice. 

This preference was in itself highly complimentary ; not but 
that Dr. Hosack would have been successful in his profession 
with his energetic and determined character, and the distin- 
guished friends he had already acquired. Still, t^e patronage 
of one so eminent as Dr. Bard, while it tended to confirm them 
in the correctness of their choice, was certainly of the greatest 
importance to so young a man. A feeling of afiection grew out 
of this connection more like that of father and son. 

Having lost his wife and child, he was again married by the 
Eight Rev. Bishop White, of Philadelphia, on the 21st of De- 
cember, 1797, to Mary Eddy, daughter of James and Mary 
Darragh Eddy. The issues by this marriage were nine chil- 
dren, of whom five are now living. 

At this period of his life he became more particularly known 
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to the community for his success in the treatment of yellow 
fever, which had made its appearance during four successive 
summers, viz., 1795, 1796, 1797, and 1798 ; and since in 1803, 
1805, 1819, and 1822. From the extensive opportunity of 
observation thus afforded him, he became a strong advocate of 
contagion and of the foreign origin of the disease, and was the 
first to pursue the sudorific and mild treatment of it, to which 
may be traced the successful results attendant upon his prac- 
tice. To use his own language : " I have generally," he says, 
"pursued the sudorific treatment during every visitation of 
yellow fever since 1794. With due respect for the opinions 
and views of other practitioners, I am no less convinced of the 
injurious consequences to be apprehended from the indiscrimi- 
nate use of the lancet and mercury in this epidemic form of 
fever."* 

To quote from a biographical sketch of Dr. Hosack, published 
in the " National Portrait Gallery," in 1834, where the writer 
remarks: "The attention which Dr. Hosack paid to this disease 
in the years referred to, received, in a peculiar manner, the ap- 
probation of his fellow-citizens ; for it was remarked of him 
that during those several epidemics he was always present, and 
thereby enjoyed the amplest opportunity of observation, and 
of forming correct opinions of the nature and character of the 
disease." 

In 1798, my father was himself attacked with the yellow 
fever, and he pursued in his own case the same treatment he 
had so successfully employed in others. Such, too, was the 
public confidence in the correctness of his views and practice, 
that, at the request of the Corporation and Board of Health of 
New York, he was frequently called upon for the express pur- 
pose of ascertaining the character of a disease, to allay thereby 
the anxiety of their fellow-citizens. In 1811, he was requested, 
as a member of a committee, to investigate the nature, and 
trace the introduction of the yellow fever, which appeared at 
Amboy, in New Jersey, in that year. The report of that com- 

* See his "Lectures on the Practice of Medicine," published in Philadel- 
phia, and also his " Medical Essays/' vol. 3. v 
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mittee, which was communicated to De Witt Clinton, as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Health, was written by Dr. Hosack. This 
luminous and circumstantial statement was received as a con- 
clusive document, showing the specific character of the disease, 
and its communication by means of contagion, and was repub- 
lished in the medical journals of Edinburgh and London, and 
also in the third volume of the Medical and Philosophical 
Register of New York, 

Upon the death of Dr. William Pitt Smith, in 1797, who 
held the Chair of Materia Medica in Columbia College, Dr. 
Hosack was appointed to that branch, in addition to the one of 
Botany already held by him. In this department he acquired 
further reputation. He continued to fill these joint professor- 
ships until 1807, when the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of the State of New York was established, when he was chosen 
Professor of Surgery and Midwifery. He soon, however, relin- 
quished the former for that of the Theory and Practice of Phy- 
sic and Clinical Medicine. By the foregoing statement, it may 
be observed that Dr. Hosack had already, and in so short a 
space of time, held these professorships, and had actually lec- 
tured upon five difi'erent branches of medical science. 

I have next to speak of the qualifications of Dr. Hosack as a 
physician. " A man can be neither a philosopher nor a physi- 
cian," says Herz, "by imitation or by rules, but by native 
genius alone." Professor Vogel remarks: "Perhaps there is 
no science which requires so penetrating an intellect, so much 
talent and genius, so much force of mind, so much acuteness 
and memory, as the science of medicine." These requisites 
were eminently conspicuous in the character of Dr. Hosack* 

He now became distinguished as a* general practitioner, 
enjoying a more extensive practice than many of his contem- 
poraries, and among his patients may be enumerated many of 
the most learned and distinguished citizens of New York. 
Believing that his character as a general practitioner and lec- 
turer in medical science could best be described by one less 
interested than myself, I have taken the liberty of inserting 
here a sketch drawn by my friend Dr. Minturn Post, who 
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enjoyed the advantage of attending his lectures, and who was 
one of my father's most ardent admirers, and who, from his 
intimacy with Dr. Hosack, is well calculated to do him justice: 
'^ It has often been remarked that many men, though gifted 
with great talents, and whose fame rests upon an enduring 
basis, were in no degree remarkable either for conversational 
or oratorical powers, while in others these qualities have been 
happily blended. In no respect was Dr. Hosack more remark- 
able than as a lecturer ; gifted with a commanding person and 
a piercing eye, of an ardent temperament, and of strong con- 
victions, his manner of treating the various subjects connected 
with his professorship was at once bold, impressive, and elo- 
quent. 

" Occupying, during the most distinguished portion of his 
career, a chair — Aat of the Theory and Practice of Physic and 
Clinical Medicine — which, perhaps, embraced a greater variety 
of subjects than any other, the scope which he gave to his 
observations was of the most extended character. None of the 
ills to which flesh is heir escaped his research or baffled his 
investigation. 

'^ The beautiful science of botany lent to less attractive sub- 
jects its kindred grace and classical allusion, and added a charm 
to a discourse already beaming with observations of the highest 
import to humanity. 

" Gifted as Dr. Hosack was with a ke6n desire for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, he was strongly attracted to all who exhibited 
an ambition to excel in the various departments of learning. 
He thus became intimately associated with the most remark- 
able men of our country, and was imbued with the spirit, the 
manner, and the characteristics of the most distinguished vota- 
ries of science, literature, and art. Stored as his mind thus was, 
he was enabled to give to subjects, comparatively unattractive, 
an interest which was imparted to them by the charm of his 
impressive manner. His great object was to direct the student 
to the importance of the subject under examination, to lead him 
by his eloquence, and to rivet his attention by his earnestness, 
and no man ever succeeded better as a public lecturer in attaining 
these results. 
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" Students from every part of our widely extended country 
were ever anxious for the hour of his lecture to arrive, and 
were inspired with new zeal as they listened to the eloquent 
teachings that fell from his lips ; and many a practitioner of 
the healing art in every State of our Union, and now perform- 
ing the duties of his profession, recurs with pleasure and grati- 
tude to these recollections of his more youthful days, and with 
profit to the instructions he then received. The writer well 
remembers the absorbing interest these lectures awakened, and 
the impatience with which they were expected. 

" Dr. Hosack was a man of great and untiring industry. Nu- 
merous as his engagements were, the appointed hour found him 
at his desk in the lecture-room, with his notes before him. 
Upon many subjects connected with his branch of medical sci- 
ence, he held opinions which were controverted by many of his 
professional brethren. Upon these subjects especially his style 
of lecturing was conspicuous for its bold and fearless character. 
As a professor of the science of medicine, he was of the opinion 
that many of its most distinguished votaries had taken too 
limited a view of its nature and extent, and had founded theo- 
ries, which being based upon some particular part of the system, 
were found, when applied to practice, to be inadequate and 
valueless. 

" In his lectures, he says : ' We shall not, as some have done, 
confine ourselves to any particular part of the body in consi- 
dering the cause of disease, but shall examine the whole, and 
in so doing, we shall adhere strictly to the inductive system to 
establish our facts. This was not formerly the case. Thus, 
Hoffman gave his whole attention to the nervous system, as also 
Cullen, who attempted to explain all the phenomena of^disease 
by the same cause ; he overlooked the fluids entirely, except in 
diabetes, typhus, and scorbutus. Before the time of Hoffman, 
all was humoral pathology. Darwin resolved all by the ab- 
sorbent and nervous systenjs ; Sydenham and Boerhaave by the 
fluids. Rush and his followers are modifiers of the Brunonian 
school. But the dreams and speculations of a Darwin, and the 
fertile imagination of a Brown, shall have no place here. I 

20 
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attend to the whole circle, — to the nerves, fluids!, and solids ; in 
fine, to every part of the system, for every part may become 
the scat of disease. 

" * The principles of the practice of medicine should invaria- 
bly be deduced from the structure of the body and the cause of 
disease. Principles are but the assemblage and classification 
of facts, and are the only safeguards to practice, as has been 
well observed by Rush. The plan to be pursued in studying the 
theory and practice of medicine will be : 

" * 1st. The structure of the human frame, more especially 
the various functions it performs in health, including those that 
appertain to the mind. 

" * 2d. The natural functions of the system ; the causes of 
disease, whether inherent in the body, or produced by the opera- 
tion of external agents ; the influence of climate, soil, clothing, 
food, sleep, and exercise, both bodily and mental ; the passions 
of the mind ; the functions peculiar to the sexes ; the various 
trades and occupations ; as also the sensible and adventitious 
qualities of the atmosphere in the production of endemic and 
epidemic diseases. 

" ' 3d. How far the functions of the constitution extend their 
influence, in overcoming or preventing disease, as ascribed to 
it by the ancients and some moderns, under the term of " vis 
medicatrix naturceJ' 

^' ' 4th. The arrangement in the best order of the diseases to 
which the human body is subject, with their respective treat- 
ment and symptoms.' 

" The extended outline exhibited above, gave free scope to the 
energetic and comprehensive mind of Dr. Hosack, embracing 
in its outline both the primary and collateral branches of the 
healing art. His course was marked by an extent and variety 
of information, which made it singularly attractive to the young 
votary of science. Of an ardent and sanguine temperament, he 
threw his whole soul in support of the opinions he had adopted, 
and appeared at all times ready as their champion and defender. 
His advocacy of the doctrines of the humoral pathology was 
marked by the ardor and decision which distinguished his cha- 
racter. His illustrations in support of these principles, as 
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drawn from typhus, scorbutus, and other diseases, were at once 
pointed, cogent, and convincing. Could he have lived to see 
the manner in which these doctrines have since been received 
by distinguished members of the profession, how great would 
have been his joy and satisfaction. 

" Dr. Hosack was gifted with a fine sonorous voice, great play 
of expression, and a remarkable vivacity of manner, qualities 
which, being as it were contagious, begat in his youthful audi- 
tory a kindred sympathy, relieved from the tedious monotony 
of manner, which has charactef'ized some distinguished profes- 
sors of medical science — 

* Pleased they listened, and were won.' 

" In lecturing upon points of theory and practice, on which 
he held controverted views, he was singularly eloquent. Gra- 
dually rising with the subject, his voice would assume a depth 
and power that gave evidence of the faith that was in him, 
while his gestures added to the effect which his discourse pro- 
duced. Nor were his powers of illustration less remarkable. 
In lecturing upon fever, on croup, on tetanus, and scarlatina, 
diseases upon which he held opinions peculiar to himself, and, 
indeed, in advance of most of his professional brethren, the 
cases with which his portfolio was stored were exceedingly in- 
teresting and impressive. The general reader may form some 
idea of the manner in which he illustrated his subjects, by the 
example which we subjoin. At one time during his profes- 
sional career, scarlet fever prevailed in New York as an epi- 
demic, and had attacked several of the family of General 
Alexander Hamilton. The General, who was in public office, 
was at the time absent from the city, although information 
was communicated to him, from time to time, in reference 
to the state of his family, but he was at last summoned home, 
by an urgent letter, informing him of the hopeless condition 
of one of his children. He started immediately, and after a 
fatiguing journey in winter, arrived during the night at his 
sorrowful home. He proceeded immediately to the sick-room 
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of his child, where, to his inexpressible joy, he found his little 
son in a sweet sleep. Being informed of the change wrought, 
and of the means by which it had been eflFected — a spirit and 
ammonia bath, — refusing all importunities to take repose, the 
General repaired immediately to the adjoining chamber, where 
Dr. Hosack had retired to rest, after several fatiguing and 
sleepless nights. Being awakened from his slumber, what was 
his surprise to see the form of General Hamilton, the friend 
and companion of Washington, kneeling at his bedside, and 
returning thanks to his God for his merciful interposition. 
The General said, in his most impressive manner, and in ac- 
cents that showed his deep emotion, that he could not lie down 
until he had taken him by the hand and expressed his heartfelt 
gratitude to him who had been a ' ministering angel' in restor- 
ing his child to him. To Dr. Hosack, the interview, with the 
accompanying circumstances, was overwhelming, and was ever 
remembered by him as among the most gratifying compliments 
and acknowledgments he had ever received. ' Laudari laudato 
viro^' must ever be, to the generous mind, the highest species 
of praise, and this he had indeed received. In his lectures 
upon scarlet fever, he always cited this interesting incident, 
with a view to elevate the profession, by exhibiting to students 
that medical science and unceasing exertions were ever duly 
appreciated, adding, at the same time, that ' such heartfelt 
gratitude, thus expressed, was worth more than any pecuniary 
compensation whatever.' A friendship, cemented under such 
interesting circumstances, survived till death, and was .con- 
spicuous on every occasion ; in none was it more so than when 
he accompanied his illustrious friend to the fatal field, when he 
fell in his unfortunate duel with Colonel Burr, a conflict which 
carried dismay to the hearts of our citizens, and which was 
mourned by the whole nation, as the untimely fall of a great 
man, who had devoted his time, his talents, and his energies 
to the great cause of Liberty. 

" It will be easily perceived that a course of lectures, illus- 
trated by cases so interesting and instructive, would be highly at- 
tractive to the youthful student, and was eminently calculated 
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to cheer him onward in the rugged path of his professional 
career ; but when we add to these his clear voice, his gestures, and 
his animated countenance, the effect was indeed conspicuous. 

" Many of the .views which Dr. Hosack entertained have 
since been adopted by the profession ; others have been con- 
siderably modified. He had pointed out the use of the stetho- 
scope, but he did not attribute to the beautiful study of 
auscultation the importance which it has since acquired ; but 
his treatment of fever, of croup, of tetanus, of scarlatina, and 
many other diseases, will ever remain as enduring evidences 
of his skill and research. As a clinical lecturer, he brought 
to the bedside the same methods of quick perception, close in- 
vestigation, and sound judgment ; he brought every resource 
of his art to wrestle with the fell Destroyer, and was ever 
ready to respond to the call of the afflicted. To the student 
he pointed out the marked and distinguishing features of the 
case, and, although pathological investigations were not then 
prosecuted as at present, still his great experience enabled him 
to point out with accuracy the character of the disease before 
him. His clinical lectures were clear, lucid, and practical, 
giving to the student such information as would serve him in 
the hour of need. He took a deep and abiding interest in his 
profession, and in all who exhibited a desire to receive infor- 
mation in its arduous and responsible duties. He lived in mcr 
morable times, before the great men of the Revolution had 
passed away ; had seen and conversed with the most eminent 
of the age ; had listened to the inspired song of Burns, 
tuned to sweet cadence, from his own lips ; was intimate with 
Rush, and Gregory, and Sir Joseph Banks, and was the friend 
of Clinton and Hamilton. 

" His career will ever remain to the youth of our country a 
bright example of the influence which industry, talent, and 
energy have in the attainment of reputation and fame." 

In looking over my father's correspondence, I found the copy 
of a letter in his handwriting, addressed to his friend Dr. James, 
of Philadelphia, in reply to one requesting information from 
him as to the authorship of the " Farewell Address of Wash- 
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ingtoD,*' which had been attributed to General Hamilton. .Dr. 
James had been induced to seek this information from mj 
father, from the well-known intimacy existing between him and 
General Hamilton, and, as every fact concerning the history 
of these two distinguished personages — General Washington 
and General Hamilton — will be of the greatest interest to 
future ages, I deem it important to give publicity to it here, by 
subjoining a copy of it. 

New York, July 9th, 1826. 

My DEAR Friend : — 

I am gratified by your communication of the 6th inst., to 
learn that Mr. Rawle has received satisfactory information 
from Governor Jay upon the subject of General Washington's 
Farewell Address, and which I believe you will find to corre- 
spond with the statement I gave you verbally when I was last 
in Philadelphia. As I then stated to you, I happened to be at 
the house of General Hamilton, making a professional visit to 
one of his family, on the morning he received from General 
Washington the outline of his contemplated address, written 
upon several sheets of foolscap paper, and requesting General 
Hamilton's opinion and views relative to that subject. I shall 
never forget the gratification displayed by the General upon 
receiving this high compliment from his great chief. I was 
afterwards informed by my friend, the late Nathaniel Pendle- 
ton, one of the executors of General Hamilton, who at the time 
possessed some of the General's papers,. that he had seen the 
valedictory address in the handwriting of General Hamilton, by 
which it appears that the suggestions and alterations which he 
had made, were so numerous and so extensive as rendered it 
necessary for him to transcribe the whole. This fact, I believe, 
has been the origin of the report that the whole production had 
been originally written by General Hamilton. 

Any person acquainted with General Washington and the 
productions of his pen, must have known that he was distin- 
guished for those powers of mind, that correctness of judgment, 
that decision and pride of character, that original thinking and 
readiness in committing his thoughts to paper, and in which 
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his simplicity and neatness of composition may almost bear 
comparison with the most classic writers of the age, that he 
would not have committed a subject of that magnitude exclu- 
sively to any man living. But while the same ability would 
prompt him to execute the outline, his high respect for and 
confidence in the distinguished abilities of his friend Hamilton, 
long a confidential member of his family, would induce him to 
avail himself of the counsels of the latter in the completion and 
details of so important a document as the legacy he has left to 
his beloved country, and indeed to the world. 

I am, my dear friend. 
Very truly yours, 

David Hosack. 

As I have before observed, my father possessed the confidence 
of the community generally, to which he was fully entitled, not 
only from his skill and ability as a physician, but from his 
urbanity of manner, social disposition, and great decision of 
character, as well as for his uniform kindness to the poor. He 
never spared himself and was never known to shrink from wtat 
he conceived to be his duty. He observed with strict precision 
the numerous engagements of his profession, and was always 
punctual in his attendance in consultation with his fellow-prac- 
titioners, treating them with deference and respect ; and if he 
difiered from them in opinion,^ he would patiently listen to their 
argument, and if not convinced, he seldom failed to persuade 
them to his way of thinking. 

So conscientious was he as a physician that I have frequently 
known him upon returning home late at night, fatigued after 
an arduous day's duty, feeling anxious about some patient, 
voluntarily to visit him, when his visit would be wholly unex- 
pected by the family. 

He was remarkable for his skill in diagnosis, having a quick 
perception and an almost intuitive tact in detecting disease, 
which I think may, in a great measure, be attributed to the 
fact that he always acted upon first impressions, as the mind 
is then most free from bias. He was indefatigable in his habits 
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of industry, for he always spent hours in his study after the 
labors of the day, and seldom retired to rest until after midnight, 
either devoting himself to medical study, reading over the lec- 
ture he was to deliver the following morning, or answering 
letters to his numerous correspondents, professional and other- 
wise, which, with an extensive practice, shows a diligence and 
application seldom to be met with. 

He was not the less known as a surgeon, having been a pupil 
of one of our most distinguished surgical practitioners. Dr. 
Bayley : he was, under his tuition, fully qualified for the prac- 
tice of this branch of his profession ; besides having, while 
abroad, availed himself of the ample opportunities afforded him, 
while in attendance at the hospitals in London and Edinburgh, 
of witnessing operations performed there by Mr. Earle, Aber- 
nethy, John Bell, and others. 

Upon being appointed to the Chair of Surgery, he delivered, 
at the opening of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, in 
the city of New York, November, 1807, an introductory lec- 
ture, entitled, " Surgery of the Ancients.'* His authorities 
were, of course, those of the old writers in medicine, such as 
Hippocrates, Celsus, Galen, and others ; he was consequently 
obliged to translate from the original languages in which they 
were written, the Greek and the Latin. This lecture contains 
many interesting facts in surgical history. 

Being one of the surgeons of the Almshouse Hospital, he 
there performed many important surgical operations, done for 
the first time in America ; among which may be cited that of 
tying the femoral artery at the upper third of the thigh, after 
the manner recommended by Professor Scarpa : this operation 
was performed by Dr. Hosack as early as 1808. He tied the 
same artery several times afterwards for aneurism. He intro- 
duced, as early as 1795, in American surgery, the operation 
for hydrocele by injection. He also contributed several valu- 
able essays on surgical subjects and cases, such as, '^ Observa- 
tions on Glossitis ;*' " Cases of Tetanus cured by wine, spirits, 
and brandy;*' " Observations on Tic-Douloureux ;" " Cases of 
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Anthrax ;"* " Observations on Hemorrhage, and the removal 
of Scirrhous Tumors from the Breast." In this latter communi- 
cation he dwells particularly upon the advantages to be derived 
from exposing the wound to the air, after operations, with a 
view of checking hemorrhage ; a practice since claimed by Sir 
Astley Cooper,t of London, and Professor Dupuytren, of 
Paris. 

He possessed all the physical requisites for a surgeon, and 
had he confined himself to this department of the profession, 
he would, doubtless, have been pre-eminent. His attention was, 
however, diverted to the more elaborate theory of medicine, 
to the abstruse reasoning of which he directed the best ener- 
gies of his mind ; being encouraged so to do by the offer made 
him, by the trustees of the College, of the Professorships of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, and Midwifery. The former 
of these he retained until the end of his professional career. 

Another circumstance particularly connected with his early 
history, is that of seeking the society of his seniors, and of 
attracting them to him, as may be seen by the following kind 
letters from his distinguished preceptor, Dr. Benjamin Rush. 



Philadelphia, August 15tli, 1810. 

Dear Sir : — 

I shall this day put into the hands of Mr. Humphreys the 
Spanish translation of my account of the yellow fever in 1793, 
and a manuscript copy of Dr. Mitchill's letter on the yellow 
fever, accompanied with a letter from Governor Golden upon 
the same subject. They were found among the papers of my 
old master, the late Dr. Redman, and were given to me by his 
daughter since his death. The copy from which Dr. Coxe 
printed an extract of Dr. Mitchill's letter, perished in the 
printing office to which it was sent for publication. I beg you 
would return the copy herewith sent with the Spanish trans- 
lation, which accompanies it. I thank you for the liberal 

* For all these, see 2d vol. of " Medical Essays." 

t See " American and Philosophical Register," vol. 4, p. 63. 
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manner in which you have dissented from my opinions upon 
the subject of your present inquiries. In the laudable attempts 
which are now making to improve the condition of mankind, I 
wish a society could be formed to humanize physicians. Ge- 
neral Lee once said : " Oh ! that I were a dog, that I might 
not call man a brother !** With how much more reason might 
I say, " Oh ! that I were a member of any other profession 
than that of medicine, that I might not call physicians my 
brethren !" 

I have lately treated a case of anthrax with bark and other 
cordial remedies, agreeably to your practice, with success. 
The inflammatory action in the bloodvessels, in that disease, 
partakes too much of the soap bubble to admit of the common 
antiphlogistic remedies. 

Our city is unusually healthy. My wife and daughter are 
now in Jersey. Were they here, I am sure they would unite 
in cordial respects to you and your excellent lady, with, dear 
sir, Yours sincerely, 

Benjn. Bush. 

June 20th, 1812. 

My dear Friend: — 

Our Philosophical Society meets but once a month in sum- 
mer. They met last evening. Their next meeting will be on 
the third Friday of next month, which is, I think, on the 17th 
of the month ; on which day, or before it, I shall expect to 
have the pleasure of taking you by the hand as my guest. All 
my family unite with me in requesting you to make our house 
your home while you remain in Philadelphia. Let us show the 
world that a difference of opinion upon medical subjectsis not 
incompatible with medical friendships ; and in so doing, let us 
throw the whole odium of the hostility of physicians to each 
other upon their competition for business and money. Alas ! 
while merchants, mechanics, lawyers, and the clergy live in a 
friendly intercourse with each other, and while even the brutes 
are gregarious, and 

" Devil with devil firm concord holds," 
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to use the words of Milton, physicians, in all ages and coun- 
tries, riot upon each other's characters ! How shall we resolve 
this problem in morals ? 

With love to Mrs. Hosack and Miss Mary, in which all my 
family join, 

I am, dear sir, 
Your friend and brother in the republic of medicine, 

Benjn. Rush. 

■ 

He also cherished a very pleasing recollection of his pre- 
ceptors, from his grammar-school to the completion of his 
education, and had much pleasure in keeping up a friendly 
intercourse with them as long as they lived. In an obituary 
notice of the late Dr. Cochran, which appeared in a Canada 
paper immediately after the death of that distinguished scholar, 
after making mention of his virtues and high literary attain- 
ments, and of his having been Professor of Languages in Co- 
lumbia College, the' writer says : " There he had under his care 
several young men, who have since attained the highest repu- 
tation and distinction in the United States, and some of whom 
kept up a correspondence with him till a late period of his life. 
Among his pupils were the late De Witt Clinton and John 
Randolph, Dr. Hosack, one of the most eminent living phy- 
sicians of the United States, the late Rev. Dr. John Mason, 
Chancellor Jones, and others." 

Holding so conspicuous a situation as a leading practitioner, 
as well as being a Professor in the University, Dr. Hosack 
could not fail to interest himself in most of our public scien- 
tific institutions and charities, and was instrumental in esta- 
blishing several of them. His love of botanical science induced 
him to found the Elgin* Botanic Garden, which he did at his 
own individual expense, as early as 1801. It was situated 
about three and a half miles from the city of New York. It 
consisted of about twenty acres of land on the middle road. It 

* The name of Elgin was given to it, that town in Murrayshire, Scotland, 
being the birthplace of his ancestor. 
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was selected from its varied soil, as peculiarly adapted to the 
cultivation of the different vegetable productions. The grounds 
were skilfully laid out and planted with some of the most rare 
and beautiful of our forest trees. An extensive and ornamental 
conservatory was erected, for the cultivation of tropical and 
greenhouse plants, as well as those devoted to medical pur- 
poses, more especially those of our own country. 

At this time there were under cultivation nearly fifteen hun- 
dred species of American plants, besides a considerable number 
of rare and valuable exotics. To this collection additions were 
made from time to time, from various parts of Europe, as well 
as from the East and West Indies. It was the intention of the 
founder of this beautiful garden, had his means been more 
ample, to devote it to science generally; more especially 
those of zoology and mineralogy. This, however, he was com- 
pelled from want of fortune to relinquish, hoping that the State 
of New York would, at some future day, be induced to carry 
out the plan as suggested by him, similar,* in all respects, to 
that of the Garden of Plants in Paris ; but in this he was dis- 
appointed. The State purchased the garden from him, but 
like many other public works, unconnected with politics, it was 
suffered to go to ruin. While it was in his possession it afforded 
him many a pleasant hour of recreation, and served to abstract 
him from the cares and anxieties of an arduous profession. 

As early as 1792, by an essay published by him upon sus- 
pended animation from drowning, the corporation of the city 
were induced to co-operate with him in establishing an institu- 
tion known as the "Humane Society.'* His friend, General 
Jacob Morton, a distinguished citizen of New York, known for 
his charitable and benevolent acts, lent his aid in the cause, and 
in speaking of Dr. Hosack, says: "But in the charities of life, 
in those services which carry comfort to the poor and distressed, 
was he eminently useful. ^^ To him the ^ Humane Society* is 
indebted for its establishment. When he first joined it, it 
was called the Jail Society, and its services were confined to 
the supply of provisions to the prisoners in jail for debt. Upon 
his suggestion, and through his instrumentality, a charter was 
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obtained, extending the objects of its charity, and naming it the 
* Humane Society/ A convenient soup-house was erected with 
the funds of the institution, aided by the corporation. Appa- 
ratus for the recovery of persons apparently drowned were pro- 
cured, and distributed in several parts of the city. The soup- 
house department of this institution was extended to the relief 
of the respectable poor who chose to apply. 

In the severe winters with which our city has been visited, 
this institution was eminently and extensively useful. A gene- 
ral direction was also given to the matron of the house never 
to refuse an applicant, so that our city might have the proud 
boast that " no one need perish from hunger." This institution 
existed in active operation for many years ; the necessity of it 
has since been superseded by the liberal and more extended 
plan of our city almshouse establishments, and arrangements 
for our foreign poor. 

The City Dispensary received no less his care and attention. 
It was principally through his exertions that it was remodelled, 
and became useful both as a charity and as a school for young 
medical practitioners. One of the principal features of this 
institution was the extension of vaccination to the poor ; for 
almost immediately after its discovery by Dr. Jenner it was, 
through the interests of Dr. Hosack, fully adopted, as he was 
among the first, if not the very first, supporters of it. 

In his discourse for the improvement of the medical police 
of the city of New York, delivered to the medical class in 
1820, as introductory to a course of lectures on " The Practice 
of Physic,'* he urges the necessity of a separate and indepen- 
dent building for the reception of the sick poor afflicted with 
yellow fever or other epidemic diseases. He says : " I early 
in the past season called the attention of the Board of Health 
to this subject, and recommended, upon the first appearance of 
typhus fever in our city, the instantaneous removal of the sick 
either to Bellevue or some other suitable place to be provided. 

" I then earnestly urged upon the Board the necessity of some 
permanent provision being made commensurate with the in- 
creasing population of the city.*' 
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Dr. Hosack, being at that time the resident physician, induced 
the corporation to select a spot at Bellevue for the erection of 
an extensive fever hospital, which was accordingly done. The 
necessity for such an institution could not be doubted for a 
moment ; we are only surprised that New York, abounding in 
numerous charities, is still deficient in such accommodation for 
the poor, to say nothing of the advantages to be derived to the 
health of the city by isolating diseases of a malignant cha- 
racter. 

Additional suggestions are also made by him in this lecture 
deserving of notice. Of National Quarantine Laws he says : 
" It is an unavoidable inference from the view taken of the im- 
portation of fever, that nothing short of the most rigid system 
of quarantine laws, and those, too, executed by oflScers who 
conscientiously believe in their' utility, will secure our cities 
from a repetition of the evils we have experienced. Nor can 
our country be efiectually guarded against the renewal of 
yellow fever in our seaports, while our commerce continues with 
the torrid zone, unless the government of the United States 
shall, as has been done in Great Britain, institute a general 
system of quarantine regulations, to be strictly enforced in every 
commercial city of the Union. When, too, we take into view 
the late progress of the plague, and call to mind the introduc- 
tion of that disease in former days into the cities of London, 
Marseilles, and Moscow, have we not reason to expect that our 
commerce with the Levant will, ere long, add another scourge 
to our country, unless we are protected by a code of health 
laws, to be alike operative in all our seaports ?*'* 

This paper on Medical Police contains many other valuable 
suggestions for the further improvement of the sanitary condition 
of the city, such as the extensive establishment of sewers, and 
the substituting for wood, stone piers, erected upon arches ; 
thereby enabling the current to force them from accumulation, 
which tended so much to the engendering of disease to our 
citizens. It was also a suggestion that the sewers should ex- 

♦ See " Medical Police," p. 30 and 31, in " Medical Essays," vol. 2. 
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tend to the termination of these piers, and discharge their con- 
tents into the channel. These suggestions will, as a sanitary 
regulation, no doubt at some future day, be adopted by the 
Board of Health, as necessary to the welfare of the city. 

It has often been a subject of wonder to his friends that Dr. 
Hosack should have found leisure, in the midst of his various 
pursuits, to have contributed so much to the literature of his 
profession. This may be accounted for by his extraordinary 
method and system in the division of time. His leisure mo- 
ments, if such they may be called, were always occupied by 
miscellaneous reading, as the works of his library will attest, 
most of them bearing pencil-marks and reference to some facts 
therein contained. It was also his habit from the commence- 
ment of his professional life to record in a note-book every fact, 
case, or prescription deemed by him of importance. 

At an early period he commenced the publication of the 
" Medical and Philosophical Register," in which he was asso- 
ciated with Dr. John W. Francis, formerly a private pupil of 
Dr. Hosack, and for many years afterwards united with him 
in his practice. This Journal was issued quarterly, and each 
number contained a hundred pages and upwards. 

He afterwards published three volumes of his '* Medical Es- 
says," containing addresses before the different societies, intro- 
ductory lectures, biographical sketches and obituary notices 
of some of the most distinguished medical men of the United 
States, besides some of his most practical papers on vision,* 
scarlet fever, and contagion, &c. &c. It was observed by a 
distinguished foreign critic, in reviewing his various publica- 
tions, that " he would rather be the author of Dr. Hosack's 
paper on the Laws of Contagion, than the writer of the ponder- 
ous quarto volume of Dr. Adams on Morbid Poisons," then a 
popular work of the day. 

* This paper on Vision, for which he was highly complimented, was read 
by Dr. Pearson before the Royal Society of London. It contained many 
original views, showing, by experiments made upon himself and others, that 
the power of the eye to adapt itself to different distances, depended upon the 
action of the external muscles. 
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He also published an extensive appendix to a work on tho 
Practice of Medicine, by Dr. Thomas, of Salisbury, England, 
in which are contained most of his views of the treatment of 
diseases generally. Adopting nosological arrangement, as a 
system best calculated to illustrate diseases, he was induced to 
prepare a work on that subject, which ran through several 
editions. 

Dr. Hosack, being the intimate friend and associate of many 
of the distinguished men of our country, both literary and 
scientific, as well as of most of our eminent statesmen, could 
not, with his acute penetration and singular discernment of 
character, have failed in forming a correct appreciation of them. 
His intimacy and confidential friendship with Mr. Clinton, from 
his earliest boyhood through life, induced him, upon the death 
of that distinguished statesman and accomplished scholar, to 
pronounce his eulogy: this he did at the request of the public 
authorities and diflferent literary institutions of New York, in 
many of which Mr. Clinton and himself had been so intimately 
associated. He felt honored by the appointment, and rendered 
that homage to his friend which was so justly his due. 

This eulogy was pronounced, on the 8th of November, 1828, 
in the Middle Dutch Church, in Cedar Street, before a nume- 
rous audience, composed of the friends, partisans, and admirers 
of Governor Clinton. For the manner in which he acquitted 
himself on this occasion, I shall refer the reader to the follow- 
ing extract of a letter, written on the evening of the same day, 
by the late Chancellor Kent, the intimate friend of Mr. Clinton, 
who was himself not less distinguished for his talents and lite- 
rary attainments, and whose name, associated with those of 
Marshall and Story, will be handed down to posterity as among 
the most eminent jurists of the age. 



Satardaj eyeniDg, Nov. Sth. 

Dear Sir : — 

I had not a fit opportunity to speak to you, after you had 
finished your address, and I write this to tell you how much I 
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was pleased. Your manner was chaste and dignified; your 
utterance clear and distinct ; the language was pure and ele- 
gant, and the matter judicious and instructive. The biographi- 
cal details of the ancestry of Governor Clinton were very 
entertaining, and you went through the whole with great abi- 
lity and success. 
I congratulate you. 

Yours sincerely, 

Jambs Kbnt. 

It occurred at a time when Dr. Hosack was most engaged 
in the various duties of his profession, and it was with difficulty 
he could find time to complete so ample a biography as he has 
offered to the friends and admirers of Mr. Clinton. Not being 
a political man himself, it required a very extensive and elabo- 
rate correspondence, on the part of Dr. Hosack, to obtain the 
necessary information from his political friends for such an 
undertaking. I cannot forbear stating the fact that the 
greater part of this work was written upon the backs of letters 
during his visits to patients whilst waiting to be admitted to 
the sick-room, so characteristic was this of his economy of 
time. 

From the flattering notices of this work by the various 
journals and reviews, and also by complimentary letters from 
distinguished men from all parts of the United States, as well 
as from eminent statesmen on the other side of the Atlantic, 
he had every reason to feel gratified with the performance of 
the task. 

Salem, July 3, 1829. 

Dear Sir : — 

It was not until a day or two since that I had the pleasure 

of receiving your present of the Memoir of Governor Clinton, 

and your accompanying letter. I am very grateful to you for 

this mark of your favor, and for the flattering terms by which 

you have made me feel it still more to be a personal favor. 

21 
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The work itself is of high and permanent interest, and every 
way creditable to the country. You have discharged your 
duty to your friend, in a manner which confers at once honor 
on yourself and on his memory. It is praise from one who has 
arrived at the enviable distinction of being entitled to praise, 
laudari a laudato viro. I rejoice that so distinguished a 
statesman and scholar has thus found a biographer qualified to 
do justice to his merits, and I am quite sure that, with the 
public, his fame will acquire new strength and solidity from 
your successful labors. If men like Dr. Hosack will devote 
their time to such literary efforts, it will no longer be a reproach 
to American biography, that it is dry and dull, without anima- 
tion, and without power. 

I shall place your work in my library, among those which I 
value from a double motive, — for their intrinsic merit, and for 
the elevated rank of their authors in letters, as well as in their 
professions. 

Believe me, with the highest respect. 

Your much obliged servant, 

Joseph Story. 

Richmond, June 13th, 1829. 

Sir:— 

Your polite and flattering letter of the 8th of May, with 
the truly interesting memoir which accompanied it, reached 
me a few days past. I have deferred acknowledging these 
favors until the adjournment of the court, which was at the time 
in session, should leave me at leisure to peruse your very valu- 
able biography. I have now read it with attention and plea- 
sure. 

As an eminent statesman, and as the effective and energetic 
patron of the greatest public work in our country, Mr. Clinton 
has been long known throughout the United States ; but you 
have introduced him to us in many other characters, in which 
his services, if less splendid, appear to have been equally im- 
portant and useful. Nothing which could benefit humanity or 
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improve science seems to have been thought unworthy of his 
attention, or to have escaped his notice. You have shown him 
tio possess many claims to our admiration which were unknown 
i;o your distant readers. You have made us acquainted too 
^ith many others, the ornaments of your State, whose benevolent 
deeds entitle them to the applause of their fellow-beings, and 
^ith institutions which the wise and humane could wish to 
imitate. 

Have the goodness to accept my thanks for the very valuable 
mark of your attention, and my assurances of the grateful sen- 
timents with which I received the kind and flattering expres- 
sions of your letter. 

I am, sir, with very great respect. 

Your obedient servant, 

J. Marshall. 

His public spirit was not less manifest in his donations to 
the different institutions. Having imbibed, whilst abroad, a 
taste for mineralogy, as well as for the collateral branches of 
medical science generally, he early began to form a cabinet of 
minerals. To quote from a sketch of his life by a friend : " He 
attended in the winters of 1793-94, the first course of lectures 
on mineralogy that was delivered in London by Schmeisser, a 
pupil of Werner. With this additional knowledge of miner- 
alogy, which Dr. Hosack had begun to study at Edinburgh, he 
continued to augment the cabinet of minerals which he had 
commenced in Scotland. This collection was brought by him 
to the United States, and was, we believe, the first cabinet that 
crossed the Atlantic ; it was afterwards deposited in Princeton 
College, in rooms appropriated by the trustees, but fitted up at 
the expense of the donor, similar to those at the Ecole des 
Mines at Paris. To render this donation immediately useful, 
it was accompanied by a collection of the most important works 
on mineralogy."* 

* The specimens were systematically arranged and marked by Dr. Hosack 
soon after his return from Europe, assisted by the late Dr. Archibald Bruce, 
who was then his private pupil, and whose attention was thus first awakened 
to the subject. 
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He also made a liberal contribution to the library of Co- 
lumbia College, consisting of several hundred volumes. The 
New York Hospital and Historical Societies profited much by 
his liberality. 

In private life, Dr. Hosack was no less conspicuous for his 
social qualities and kindness of heart. His home was made a 
happy one, not only to himself, but to all who dwelt under his 
roof. His love of society induced him, as may be said, " to 
keep open house ;*' the stranger, of any claim to literature, or 
scientific distinction, as well as our own prominent citizens, 
partook of his hospitality, and always found a hearty welcome. 

His constant professional engagements interfering greatly 
with his disposition and wish to entertain, induced him to siet 
aside an evening in each week for the reception of his friends, 
and he selected Saturday for that purpose during the winter 
months. These evenings were always well attended, and are 
doubtless remembered by many still living as among the most 
agreeable and enlightened associations of the time. At these 
pleasant " reunions" were to be found the poet, the painter, the 
learned theologian, and ei6inent jurist, as well as all who were 
distinguished in medical science : it was a school for the young 
aspirant in every department of knowledge. Of the distinguished 
persons who were to be seen at these " conversaziones" may be 
enumerated the Abbfe Corea, Andrew Michaux, Sir John 
Franklin, Dr. Richardson, Captain Sabine, Captain Basil Hall, 
Washington Irving, Fenimore Cooper, Bryant, Halleck, Chan- 
cellor Kent, Thomas Addis Emmet, Professor Silliman, Bishops 
Hobart and Wainwright, and De Witt Clinton. 

During Dr. Hosack's professional career, he always took 
pleasure in fostering talent in youth, and from his knowledge 
of character and acute discernment, he seldom failed in his 
predictions of their future success in life. I can scarcely recol- 
lect the time when he was without some such protSgS ; his selec- 
tion was always made among those whose want of means 
debarred them from obtaining the advantages of a liberal edu- 
cation. Those thus selected were educated in the profession of 
medicine ; most of them were successful, and some became emi- 
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nent. The first of his adoption was, as early as 1797, a youth 
named John Charters, son of a carpenter : he evinced extraor- 
dinary intelligence, so much so, that my father was induced to 
take him into his family and to educate him in medicine, having 
himself previously instructed him in the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages. He was very studious, and, by his diligence and appli- 
cation and desire to please, won my father's afiection; but 
unfortunately he did not live to fulfil the high expectations 
formed of him : he fell a sacrifice to yellow fever by his devo- 
tion to the sick during the epidemic of 1798. My father was 
much grieved and disappointed at his death, and as a further 
expression of his afiection and esteem, erected a tablet to his 
memory commemorative of his talents, industry, and estimable 
character. This monument was placed upon the wall of the 
portico of the Presbyterian Church in Nassau Street, the place 
of worship of his parents. 

Not many years after the death of this young man, my father 
was induced to adopt another in his place, under somewhat 
similar circumstances : from the distinguished position which 
he has since occupied, I will ofier no apology for making men- 
tion of the incident by which he first attracted my father's 
notice. In one of his early walks, when at his country-seat 
near the city, he observed a young man gathering flowers. 
Upon inquiring of him his object, he discovered him to be a 
young Frenchman, who politely apologized in French for the 
intrusion, saying that he was a botanist, which proved to be a 
suflScient passport, and was peculiarly gratifying to my father, 
who liad always been so great an admirer of that science him- 
self. After further conversation with him, and finding him to 
be an ardent follower of the system of Jussieu, he became much 
interested, and invited him in to breakfast : this was the only 
introduction, but it proved to be all that was necessary. The 
young man, in his interview with my father, informed him that 
his family had been obliged to leave France during the troubles 
of the Revolution, and he being desirous of pursuing his favorite 
study of botany in the wild fields of America, had emigrated to 
this country. The young man being poor, my father adopted 
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him in to his family, and educated him in the profession of medi- 
cine, as hest calculated to give him a support. In due course 
of time, he graduated in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in the city of New York. 

Upon the termination of the Reign of Terror, and the Empire 
being established, he returned to his native land, and became 
an attacks to the Jardin de% Plantes in Paris ; here he attracted 
the notice of some of the most eminent botanists of that country, 
so much so, that when the Emperor was organizing his corps 
de savana of the army of Egypt, our young friend was parti- 
cularly recommended to him as best qualified for the department 
of botany. The Emperor gave him an interview, and asked 
many questions, such as, where he had studied his profession, 
where he had acquired his knowledge of plants, &c. His 
answers doubtless must have surprised the Emperor, who, at 
that time, could have had but a very imperfect knowledge of the 
United States. Indeed, it is creditable to our country that a 
young man at that early period should have been here educated 
in the profession of medicine, and have been prepared to occupy 
so important a situation, and still more surprising that he should 
have been chosen from among the many who, it might have been 
supposed, had enjoyed superior advantages. Nevertheless, such 
was the fact, and he proved to be not only an honor to the 
appointment, but to the French nation, now proud to place 
his name among the most learned and scientific of their country- 
men ; this person is Professor Delile, of the School of Medicine 
at Montpellier, and Superintendent of the Jardin des Plantes in 
that city. 

I cannot forbear stating the circumstances of my visit to him 
in 1836, when in Europe. In my tour in the south of France, 
I went to Montpellier, principally for the purpose of visiting 
Professor Delile. I arrived at the hotel in the afternoon, and 
the following morning at five o'clock, I walked through the Jar- 
din des Plantes to his residence. The servant conducted me 
to his private apartment. He was just then engaged in exami- 
ning some flowers with the microscope, turning from which, he 
saw me, and appeared quite surprised — he doubtless saw the 
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resemblance to my father. He said in English, ^^ I know you, 
sir ; you are the son of Dr. Hosack," and at once threw his 
arms around my neck. He was unable for a moment to speak. 
After wiping away his tears, he exclaimed, "Is it possible!** 
After many rapid inquiries about my father and family, and 
old friends, long since dead, he pointed to a chest in the corner, 
which, he said, had never been out of his room : it contained, 
as he showed me, his notes upon my father's lectures, and his 
correspondence with him since his return to. France. He over- 
whelmed me with his kindness, insisting upon my making his 
house my home, which invitation I regretted being compelled 
to decline, as my stay was but for a few days. I, however, 
passed most of my time with him : he accompanied me to every 
place of interest, hospitals, colleges, &c., and appeared to be 
much gratified in introducing me to his colleagues. Professor 
Serre and Professor Lallemand, the two eminent surgeons of 
the south of France. 

The reflective pleasure which this distinguished gentleman 
derived from my presence, and the great emotion he evinced 
upon recalling the pleasing associations of his early friend and 
preceptor, are beautiful exemplifications of sincerity and grati- 
tude. He was as proud of my father as my father was of him. 

It was formerly, more than at present, the prevailing opinion 
that the study of anatomy, and medical science generally, tended 
to unsettle the mind, and frequently led to atheistical principles : 
80 far from this being the fact, it has a direct tendency to 
awaken reflections of a very serious character, and if doubt of 
the great First Cause should exist in the minds of any one, it 
must be dispelled by contemplating the infinite beauty of our 
organization, the harmony and extraordinary combination of 
matter to sustain life and resist disease. In the language of a 
celebrated naturalist, we might exclaim, " God ! how thy 
works infinitely surpass the reach of our feeble understandings ; 
all that we actually know of Thee, or ever can, is but a faint 
and lifeless shadow of thy adorable perfections, in contemplation 
of which the highest understandings grow bewildered !*'* Many, 

* Swammerdam. 
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therefore, who study medicine are frequently more strongly- 
impressed with the truth of religion, and are induced to relin- 
quish the pursuit of the former to enlist under the banner of 
the cross. I could cite several who were educated as private 
pupils of my father, who have since become distinguished 
divines, and ornaments to the church of their adoption. Though 
this may not be attributed to any influence which he as pre- 
ceptor may have exerted upon the minds of his pupils, yet he 
never failed in his teaching to show his reverence for, and 
entire belief in, the truths of religion, and to express his high 
admiration of the works of the Creator. 

An interesting incident occurred in the case of a young pro- 
Ug^ of my father, which it may not be out of place to men- 
tion here. During a severe snow-storm in 1815, in the morn- 
ing, a poor young man, badly clad, about seventeen years of 
age, appeared at the door asking for alms. My mother, meet- 
ing him in the entry, and hearing his pitiful story, invited him 
in, and ordered a breakfast for him. He was quite overcome 
at her kindness, and when he sat down to his repast said grace 
over it. My mother, questioning his sincerity, interrogated 
him further ; he assured her he had not partaken of a meal for 
twenty-four hours, and could not do so without first thanking 
his Maker for having conducted him to such hospitality and 
kindness. He then said that he would be a faithful and de- 
voted servant if she would allow him to remain under her roof. 
He had left a happy home, and was in this country a stranger 
without friends. Her sympathizing heart was moved by his im- 
portunities, and with my father's consent he was allowed to re- 
main in the family in the situation he solicited. My father, at 
table, with a view to improve his children, often interrogated 
them upon their studies. On one occasion a question in geo- 
graphy arose which his children were unable to answer. This 
young man, though in the capacity of waiter, forgetting his 
position, prompted the one to whom the question had been put. 
This attracted the notice of my father, who feeling regret that 
a young man so well informed should hold so menial a situation, 
determined to place him in the office, and to have him taught 
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to prepare and compound medicines and deliver them to patients, 
as was the custom with physicians in those days before the es- 
tablishment of druggists in the city of New York. 

He was accordingly taken into the office, and at his own re- 
quest was permitted to attend the examinations and lectures 
delivered to the students. 

After a year or more, being treated as a companion by the 
gentlemen in the office, he became careless and indifferent to the 
duties assigned him, and for some cause, now forgotten, my 
father was compelled to part with him. Many years elapsed 
before he was again heard of. 

One evening, in the fall of the year 1831 or 1832, a well- 
dressed gentleman, of a clerical appearance, called upon 
my father, and related to him the following narrative. He 
stated that he had recently arrived from England, and was on 
his way to Canada, to take charge of his congregation there, 
one of the largest in the provinces. His principal object in 
passing through New York was to see his benefactor, to obtain 
his forgiveness, as well as to inquire after the welfare of the 
family, mentioning them all individually. He said he had 
waited in the city a week or more, trying to make up his mind 
to call and see him, knowing it was a duty he owed to himself 
as well as to one who had been so kind to him under the most 
trying circumstances ; but he had not the moral courage to do 
so, and he determined to leave the city without carrying out 
his resolution. On arriving at the steamboat on his way to 
Canada, he there saw my father, who was, as he conjectured, 
going to his country-seat at Hyde Park. He reproached him- 
self for his erroneous decision, and ordered his baggage back to 
the hotel, to await the return of Dr. Hosack to the city, his 
winter residence. He called immediately at the house to ascer- 
tain when he might be expected, and was informed that he would 
be in town in a day or two. At the expiration of that time 
he called, and was happy in now finding him at home. He 

said his name was P I , and hoped that he was not 

altogether forgotten. He recounted most of the incidents as 
before related by me, and then went on to state that he was 
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thankful that he could not impute to himself any crime for 
leaving, but was discharged for suflScient reason, which he would 
not now mention. Dr. Hosack appearing to have forgotten it. 
He was quite distressed to find that he was not recognized, and 
said he was sure the Doctor's children would remember him. I 
happened to be at my father's house at the time, and was asked 
by him if I had ever known such a person, giving his name. 
I answered affirmatively, and at his request accompanied him 
to his library, and there saw a tall stately gentleman, whom I 
recognized as the individual spoken of. He was quite de- 
lighted to see me, and then continued to relate the further cir- 
cumstances of his life. After leaving New York, he said he 
had experienced many hardships and privations, and had it not 
been for the interest taken in him by a kind-hearted clergyman 
in Canada, he would have been lost forever. While under his 
roof, he was awakened to more serious reflections, and by dili- 
gent application and perseverance was prepared for the ministry, 
and upon returning to England, was there ordained. His 
father, in his absence, had died, and to his surprise he found 
he had inherited an ample fortune. After a little further con- 
versation he took an affectionate leave of us, and departed to fulfil 
his mission. This little incident, so full of interest, shows bene- 
volence of heart and kindness ; while it is creditable to the re- 
cipient, it tells well for the religious feelings which prompted him 
so to humble himself. 

After the death of my mother, my father was again married 
to Magdalena, widow of Henry A. Coster, a lady much esteemed 
for her amiable and excellent qualities. 

Some time after this event my father retired from the profes- 
sion, with the intention of devoting himself to agriculture and 
rural life. 

It is an old saying that " professional men live well, work 
hard, and die poor." As a general rule, it would seem to be 
correct ; applicable alike to law, physic, and divinity. If an 
exception occur, it affords the individual thus favored facilities 
to entertain and keep around him his old associates and friends, 
and to do honor to the elevated position he naturally assumes 
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in the community generally. He lives to enjoy, in a retrospec- 
tive view, his past well-spent life, honored and revered before 
retiring from this world. If constant occupation have prevented 
him from disseminating the knowledge acquired by experience, 
an opportunity is now afforded him of doing justice to himself 
by furnishing to the world the result of his labors. 

Dr. Hosack, after a life of nearly fifty years spent in the 
arduous duties of the profession of medicine, retired to his 
beautiful residence at Hyde Park, Duchess County, situated on 
the banks of the Hudson, where he passed his remaining years, 
devoting himself to agriculture in all its various departments. 
He carried with him the same ardor and zeal which had been 
so characteristic of him in his professional career. He intro- 
duced into the country many of the finest breeds of cattle, 
sheep, and swine, which he imported at great expense from 
abroad. The grounds were cultivated in the best possible man- 
ner, and the most esteemed fruits and vegetable productions of 
the country were made to thrive in the greatest luxury possible. 
His extensive farm was indeed a model one, and from its wide- 
spread reputation attracted many strangers from different parts 
of the Union, as well as from abroad, to visit it. The pleasure- 
grounds were arranged with great taste and skill, and are thus 
described by some of the distinguished persons who have writ- 
ten travels in this country. Mr. James Stewart, of Scotland, 
says : " The splendid terrace over the most beautiful of all 
beautiful rivers, admired the more the oftener seen, renders 
Hyde Park, as I think, the most enviable of all the desirable 
situations on the river. The grounds are very charming, and 
the views from them very picturesque and striking, in which 
the Gatskill Mountains form a bold and remarkable feature." 

Miss Harriet Martineau, in her work on this country, ob- 
serves : " I felt that the possession of such a place ought to 
make a man devout, if any of the gifts of Providence can do 
so. To hold in one's hand that which melts all strangers' 
hearts, is to be a steward in a very serious sense of the term. 
Most liberally did Dr. Hosack dispense the means of enjoy- 
ment he possessed. Hospitality is inseparably connected with 
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his name in the minds of all who ever heard it, and it was 
hospitality of the heartiest and most gladsome kind. Dr. 
Hosack had a good library, I believe one of the best private 
libraries in the country; some good pictures, and botanical 
and mineralogical cabinets of value. Dr. Hosack drove me 
around his estate, which lies on both sides of the high road, 
the farm on one side, and the pleasure-grounds on the other. 
The conservatory is remarkable for America, and the flower 
garden all that can be made under present circumstances ; but 
the neighboring country people have no idea of a gentleman's 
pleasure in his garden, and of respecting it. On occasions of 
weddings and other festivities, the villagers come up into the 
Hyde Park grounds to enjoy themselves, and persons who 
would not dream of any other mode of theft, pull up rare 
plants as they would wild flowers in the woods, and carry them 
away. Dr. Hosack would frequently see some flower that he 
had brought with much pains from Europe, flourishing in some 
garden of the village below. As soon as he explained the 
nature of the case, the plant would be restored with all zeal 
and care; but the losses were so frequent and provoking as 
greatly to moderate his horticultural enthusiasm. 

" We passed through the poultry-yard, where the congrega- 
tion of fowls exceeded in number and bustle any that I have 
ever seen. We drove round his kitchen-garden too, where he 
had taken pains to grow every kind of vegetable which will 
flourish in that climate. Then crossing the road, after paying 
our respects to his dairy of fine cows, we drove through the 
orchard, and refreshed ourselves with the sweet river views on 
our way home. There we sat, in the pavilion, and he told me 
much of De Witt Clinton, and showed me his own life of Clin- 
ton, a copy of which, he said, should await me on my return 
to New York. When that time came he was no more ; but his 
promise was kindly borne in mind by his lady, from whose 
hands I received the valued legacy." 

Captain Hamilton, the author of the "Peninsular Cam- 
paign," and " Cyril Thornton," &c. &c., also makes mention of 
his visit to Hyde Park, and thus expresses himself: — 
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" I accepted the very kind and pressing invitation of Dr. 
Hosack to visit him at his country-seat on the banks of the 
Hudson. The various works of this gentleman have rendered 
his name well known in Europe, and procured his admission to 
the most eminent philosophical institutions in England, France, 
and Germany. For many years he enjoyed, as a physician, 
the first practice in New York, and has recently retired from 
the toilsome labors of his profession, with the warm esteem of 
his fellow-citizens. I reached Hyde Park in a heavy snow- 
storm ; but the following morning was bright and beautiful. 
The snow, except in places where the wind had drifted it into 
wreaths, had entirely disappeared, and, after breakfast, I 'was 
glad to accept the invitation of my worthy host to examine his 
domain, which was really very beautiful and extensive. No- 
thing could be finer than the situation of the house. It stands 
upon a lofty terrace overhanging the Hudson, whose noble 
stream lends richness and grandeur to the whole extent of the 
foreground of the landscape ; below, its waters are seen to 
approach from a country finely variegated, but unmarked by 
any peculiar boldness of feature; above, it is lost among a 
range of rocky and woody eminences, of highly picturesque 
outline. In one direction alone, however, is the prospect very 
extensive ; and in that — the northwest — the Catskill Mountains, 
sending their bald and rugged summits far up into the sky, 
form a glorious framework for the picture. 

" Dr. Hosack was a farmer, and took great interest in the 
laudable but expensive amusement of improving his estate. 
He had imported sheep and cattle from England, of the most 
improved breeds, and, in this respect, promised to be a bene- 
factor to his neighborhood. I am not much of a farmer, and 
found the Doctor sagacious about long horns and short legs in 
a degree which impressed me with a due consciousness of my 
ignorance. The farm-oflSces were extensive and well arranged, 
and contained some excellent horses. 

" I visited Hyde Park again in the month of June. I now 
beheld its fine scenery adorned by the richest luxuriance of 
verdure. Poet or painter could desire nothing more beautiful. 
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There are several villas in the neighborhood, tenanted by very 
agreeable families, and had it been necessary to eat lotus in 
the United States, I should certainly have selected Hyde Park 
as the scene of my repast." 

After such flattering descriptions of my father's home, it is 
not surprising that his life was now one of continued enjoy- 
ment and happiness. His habit of early rising, which, during 
his professional career, had been acquired from the necessity of 
toil and labor, now became that of unalloyed pleasure. The 
song of birds, the hum of bees, and the sweet perfume of 
flowers springing into renewed life before the rising sun, and 
gentle breezes of the morn, while it delighted the senses, could 
not fail to exert a benign influence upon a mind so well stored 
and fully prepared to admire 

" Nature, for Nature's sake alone." 

To him it was an inestimable blessing, and one which he en- 
joyed to its fullest extent. 

In the autumn of 1835, Dr. Hosack removed as usual with 
his family to his city residence, and a few weeks after was 
seized with apoplexy, which terminated his existence. On 
Friday morning, the 18th December, 1835, he rose as usual in 
his wonted good health. After breakfast, he made one or two 
calls in the neighborhood for the purpose of transacting busi- 
ness. On his return home, he found he was paralyzed in his 
right arm. Upon entering his parlor, he calmly signified by 
signs, as his speech was confused, his actual condition to some 
members of his family. I was immediately sent for : perceiving 
his situation, and in obedience to his request, I took from him 
eighteen ounces of blood, and directed a bed to bo prepared for 
him in the same room. His symptoms increased, his articula- 
tion became more indistinct, and finally unconsciousness and 
stupor came over him ; the usual treatment in such cases was 
pursued, but without effect. He lingered in this state until 
Tuesday, the 22d December, when he ceased to live, expiring 
without a struggle, and surrounded by his affectionate and 
devoted family. Dr. Hosack had attained his sixty-sixth year. 
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Some three or four weeks previous to his last illness, my 
father in conversation with me, said to me that he had a con- 
viction that he would either be attacked with apoplexy or para- 
lysis, and that the period was not far distant, and that the 
attack would be on the right side. So confirmed was he in this 
belief that he told me he intended to practise writing with his 
left hand, in order that he might make known his wishes in 
such an event. A few days after this conversation, when in 
his study, he handed me a note from a friend, which he said 
had been written with his left hand, he being paralyzed : he 
then made an attempt himself. The subject being a painful one 
to me, I discouraged further discussion of it. He continued to 
entertain the belief that the fatal disease was hovering over 
him, and acting under this impression, he stopped at the jewel- 
ler's, and ordered several rings with his hair set in them, which 
he presented to his children. I never could discern a reason 
for his adopting such a belief, as he appeared to me as well as 
I had ever known him. The conviction that death was so near 
did not disturb his tranquil mind, or affect his spirits in the 
least. He received every attention during his illness from his 
professional friends. Dr. J. W. Francis, Dr. W. J. Macneven, 
Dr. Alexander H. Stevens, and Dr. George Wilkes, who in 
his devotion and kindness seldom left his bedside. 

His funeral took place on Friday, the 25th of December. 
His remains were taken to Grace Church, where the Episcopal 
service for the burial of the dead was read by his friend and 
former pupil, the Rev. Dr. Ducachet, of St. Stephen's Church, 
Philadelphia, who, upon receiving the sad intelligence of his 
death, came to New York for the purpose of assisting in the 
last ceremonies over the remains of his late preceptor. His 
body was deposited in the family vault at the Marble Cemetery 
in Second Street. 

Dr. Hosack was educated a Presbyterian, his parents being 
members of that church. His children were also christened in 
that faith, but afterwards he was induced to give the preference 
to that of the Episcopal service, and though not a communicant, 
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he observed its forms and ceremonies, and was a regular atten- 
dant upon church until his death. 

His death was noticed at the time by all the journals of the 
day, with appropriate and eulogistic remarks. I will offer no 
apology for transcribing a few lin^s which appeared in the 
"National Intelligencer," communicated by one who had been 
his pupil, and a resident in his family, and who now, like him- 
self, slumbers in the grave. 

" The death of Dr. Hosack may be considered as an addi- 
tional bereavement to the city of New York, and indeed to our 
country, as few men have contributed more than he to elevate 
the character of the medical profession in the United States, 
and to the general encouragement of science, literature, and 
the arts. His regular and methodical industry, and his kind 
though decided deportment, which immediately inspired confi- 
dence in those who had not previously tested his skill, raised 
him early in life to eminence and fortune ; and he employed the 
advantages thus honorably acquired in a manner which rendered 
them beneficial to the whole community. Endowed by nature 
with a generous disposition and a taste for intellectual pleasures, 
his house was the seat of hospitality and refinement. 

" There the polished European met with a society not inferior 
in accomplishment or elegance to any which he had left beyond 
the Atlantic, while the most humble individual, who had any 
claim to notice, from his efforts in the advancement of know- 
ledge, or of the interests of humanity, received a welcome, and 
frequently found a friend. To his example and his judicious 
aid, many, if not all of the scientific and benevolent institutions 
of New York owe their origin and success. He devoted his 
time to them, he gave them funds, and he distributed among 
them precious collections of books and of objects in the various 
departments of natural history^, in the formation of which he 
had spent years, and from which he could not have separated 
himself without regret, in order that they might thus be ren- 
dered more accessible to the public." 

The portrait, as originally designed by me, is now complete. 
I have endeavored to place upon the canvas every trait that 
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might tend to illustrate the man. How far I have succeeded 
in depicting the true features of his character, must be left for 
those to determine who knew him well and appreciated his 
worth. I am aware that many of his intimate friends and for- 
mer pupils, like himself, have long since paid the debt of nature 
common to us all; yet many still remain who enjoyed his society, 
and who can bear testimony to his talents and virtues ; to them 
this short memoir may prove interesting. 

Alexander Eddy Hosack, M,D. 
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